But he has nothing of her crudeness, vanity and self-assertion.
He is described as being quick-witted in conversation, genial in
manner and altogether a pleasant and popular personality, who
disarms everybody. He is not ambitious and competitive. He
reads poetry in his youth but at present quotes from Swinburne
and says that it is from Oscar Wilde. The American journalist
corrects him. Yet Sir Orpheus's personal charm only hides his
political blindness. He does not want the literary people to dabble
in politics. He visualizes world unity through the spread of English
ideas and under English domination. When Sir Orpheus clashes
with the Positive Character, the judge, he calls the latter a visionary.
He thinks that thinking ahead is unEnglish and is like fording
the stream before, it is reached. When the ice-cap is forecast,
Sir Orpheus decides to get it officially contradicted by the Astro-
nomer Royal of England-.' Sir Orpheus's figure is a good cari-
cature. The other Negative Characters >in the pjay, who ,are more
sketchily drawn, in their several ways, flaunt their national interests
at Geneva.

Among the positive characters, rthe Senior Judge of the Inter-
national Court at Hague is more of an optimist than the Secretary.
He-is. dedicated to the reign pf law based on the eternal principles
of justice, Sir Orpheus sneers .at him, "I &m afraid, you are a
bit,of an idealist/' The Judge retorts, "Necessarily, Justice is
an ideal; and I ain a Judge. What, may I ask, are you?."1 He
is of the opinion that unless the highest Court can. be set in motion
by the humblest individual, justice is a mockery. When Sir Orpheus
threatens him, .he declares:

,                                Judge*

-,:...

It. to the business of a Judge to see that
Is no wrong without a remedy?

After the Judge goes, when Sir Orpheus wonders in annoyance
what, they co^uld do , with sitsh people, the Secretary retorts:

1.    Geneva, p. 1302S 2.

2.    Ibid, p. 1303. 2.b.
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